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TITLE:  Can  the  USAF's  Security  Assistance  System  Pro1.1  id 

Third  Wor Id  Client's  Nee ds? 

Author:  Thomas  D.  Schoegler ,  Colonel ,  USAF 

The  paper  will  examine  Third  World  weapon  sale 
trends  to  include  superpower  competition.  Time  wil I  be 
spent  looking  at  key  differences  and  character i sties  of  th 
Soviet  versus  the  U.S.  security  assistance  programs  in  the 
Third  Wor 1 d . 

Next,  the  paper  will  address  the  inherent 
i mped i men ts  to  technology  transfer  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  Included  will  be  the  cultural  influences  on 
implementing  a  sophisticated  weapons  system  in  the  Third 
Wor 1 d . 

An  attempt  is  made  to  quantify  the  infrastructure 
needs  in  the  Third  World,  and  how  the  Air  Force  can  go 
about  providing  these  needs.  To  this  end,  several 
conclusions  will  be  offered  about  the  USAF ' s  organization 
that  will  have  to  meet  the  Third  World  infrastructure 


requ i rements . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  struggle  between  arms  suppl iers  in  the  world 
has  centered  around  projecting  superpower  national 
ob j ec  t i yes.  The  central  n  a  t i on  a  1  ob j ec  t i v e  f or  the  Sou i e 
Un i on  in  the  Th i rd  Wor Id  is  highlighted  by  Breihnez ' s 
statement  in  1973. 

Our  aim  is  to  gain  control  of  the  two  great 
treasure  houses  on  which  the  West  depends:  the 
energy  treasure  house  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
mineral  treasure  house  of  central  and  southern 
Africa.* 

It  is  from  this  stimulus  surrounding  Soviet  goals  to  spre 
their  influence  that  the  struggle  for  control  in  the  Th i r 
World  has  intensified  between  the  superpowers  in  the  last 
decade.  The  Soviet  foreign  assistance  is  characterized  b 
military  rather  than  economic  aid  to  achieve  their  stated 
goals.  The  Soviet's  have  continued  to  concentrate  their 
military  aid  in  areas  of  high  instability.  They  have 
fostered  instability  through  their  military  suppor  t  in 
regional  conflicts  (Arab-I srae 1  i  ,  Southeast  Asia,  Ogaden , 
Libya,  and  Nicaragua),  insurgencies  (Central  America, 
Philippines,  and  Western  Sahara),  and  the  support  of 

*U.S.  Congress.  House,  Joseph  Kor th  statement 
before  he  Subcommittee  on  International  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  19  July  1978,  p.  11. 


ter  r  or  i  sm  .  -  Wor  Id  statistics  tor  sal  as  to  the  Th  i  rd  Wor  1  d 
place  the  Soviet  Un  i  on  -first  among  all  nations  with  32 
percent  of  the  market  share 

This  market  share  is  important  when  trying  to 
understand  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  developing 
countries  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  examining  the  FT  1985 
Congressional  Presentation  Document  for  Security 
Assistance.  It  states: 

The  United  States  has  multiple  i  n  terests  —  econom  i  c  , 
political  and  strategic  —  involving  the  developing 
world.  Approximately  40  percent  of  total  U.S.  exports 
are  to  less  developed  countries,  while  U.S.  industry 
depends  on  imports  of  primary  commodities,  minerals  and 
petroleum  form  those  same  areas. ^ 

The  FY  1937  Congressional  Presentation  Document  further 

defines  U.S.  interests  in  providing  security  assistance. 

One  U.S.  national  objective  is: 

To  assure  our  own  and  the  free  world's  security,  and  to 
avoid  war,  the  United  States  seeks  first  to  deter 
aggression  and--should  this  effort  fail — to  ensure  that 
we  and  other  nations  can  mount  an  adequate  defense  to 
frustrate  aggressive  designs.  We  also  seek  to 


^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Conor  ess i on  a! 
Presentation  for  Security  Assistance  Pr oorams.  FY  1987 . 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1986), 

pp .  10-11. 

^Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute 
(SIPRI)  World  Armaments  and  Disarmament  SIPRI  Yearbook  1986 
(London:  Taylor  &  Francis,  1986),  p.325. 

^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Congress i onal 
Presentation.  Security  Assistance  Programs.  FY  1935. 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1935), 

p  .  1  . 


safeguard  our  friends  and  all les  from  coercion  and 
i  n  t  i m  i  da  t  i  on  .  As  a  c omp  1  erne nt  to  ou r  own  de f  e r. s e 
posture,  we  rely  on  formal  a  I  1  i ances  and  other 
c  oop  e  r  a  five  r  e  1  a  t  i  >  r  i  =  n  i  p  s  in  which  other  n  a  t  i  on  s 
resources  a n d  c o  !  '  e c  t  >  ■  •  e  1  y  t o  o u r  own  t  o  p r  o t >? o  t  s h  a r  >-  d 
interests.  To  be  ~  +  r  ~  r  <  >  ■  ■  *  .  ou r  mutual  de  f  e n  :  e  ties 

mu  s  t  be  _  ;;  •  ■  >r  .  i  ..j  p  ..."  .  i  -  :  an  t  ~  must  oe  -  i  r  ong 

arid  c  o n  i  i  c e 1 1  .  . 

T  I',  e  ~  ;  c  s’.  •  -  i  n  g  f  t  h  e  Un  i  ted  Z  t  e  t  e  s  end 

material  or  ogr e  ss  f or  a  >  i  o e on  1 e  s  ar e  eq  u a  1  1 v  e  s s anti  a  i 
go  a  Is.  Tni=  requires  internet  i  on  a  1  c  omrrie  r  c  e  of  ■  •  ■  t  a  1 
r  e  sou  rc  e  s  ,  as  we  11  a  •=  iw  t  u  s.\_  1  -  ue  i .  e  f  i  c  i  a  1  financial  , 
trade,  and  investment  ties.-' 

How  we i 1  tne  U . Z .  is  meeting  i ts  stated  goals  wi 1 1 
be  the  focus  of  this  paper”'  Are  there  deficiencies  in  the 

United  States  h  >  r  Force  s  •'  IJSAF  >  security  assistance 

program  to  underdeveloped  countries'?  Are  there  indicators 
i n  developing  countries  today  which  should  be  examined  and 
assessed  to  determine  if  our  security  assistance  objectives 
are  being  met?  What  are  the  sales  trends  in  the  developing 
world7  If  there  are  deficiencies,  what  can  the  USAF 
security  assistance  program  do  to  shore  up  these 
1 i m i tat i ons? 

An  examination  of  the  United  States'  Third  World 
assistance  program  in  relationship  to  other  key  suppl iers 
will  provide  some  important  trends  to  be  considered  by  U.S. 
policy  makers.  The  role  the  U.S.  plays  in  the  Third  World 
arms  race  should  be  clear.  Competition  is  keen  and  the 
indicators  show  the  future  will  see  a  further  struggle  for 

^Congressional  Ft  esenat i on  for  Security  Assistance 
Program  FT  1937,  op.  c i t . ,  p.9. 


influence  in  underdeveloped  Gentries  through  the  medium  of 
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CHAPTER  I  I 


THIRD  WORLD  WEAPON  TRANSFER  TRENDS 
Overall  arms  sales,  to  underdeveloped  countries  N  ?<  =  •  • 
dec  1  ined  during  the  recent  past  <  1980-85).  The  dec  I  i ne 
started  slowly  (1980-82),  but  sharpened  in  1983  with 
continued  stagnation  and  decl  i  ne  during  1984-85.  Economy 
factors  coupled  with  market  saturation  are  the  principal 
causes  -for  the  decl  i  ne  in  arms  transfers  to  the  Third  Wor  1 
In  the  197us,  the  rise  in  oil  prices  led  to  the 
flow  of  pe  tro-dol 1 ar s  which  Western  banking  organizations 
lent  to  Third  Word  countries.  However,  by  the  late  1970s, 
countries  were  having  to  borrow  new  money  external  ly  to  p 
interest  on  old  debts.  There  was  clear  evidence  by  the 
early  1980s  that  countries  were  getting  into  trouble  with 
their  external  debt  burden.  Between  1974  and  1978  there 
was  an  annual  average  for-  world-wide  country  debt 
re-scheduling  of  four,  however  this  dramatically  increased 
in  1983  to  32  world-wide  debt  re-schedul ings  and  a  decline 
in  new  lending  to  developing  countries  that  continues 
today . 


6SIPRI  1986,  op.  c i t . ,  p.  323. 

^External  Debt  of  Developing  Countries.  1983 
Survey < Par i s ;  Organization  for  Economic  Co-Operation  and 
Development  (OECD),  1984),  Table  D,  p.  28. 


show  the  effects-  of  increased  01  1 


Other  indicators 
prices  on  non-oi l-producing  developing  countries.  The  o i 1 
bill  o-f  these  developing  countries  rose  -form  $5  bill  ion  in 
19/5  to  $ 6 7  billion  in  1932.^'  At  the  s ame  t  •  m e  the  ?  1  u e 
of  arms  transfers  to  the  non-oi 1 -produc i ng  developing 
countries  more  than  doubled  in  real  terms  between  1972  arid 
1982,  and  their  share  o-f  total  world  arms  transfers 
increased  from  31  to  41  percent  in  the  same  period.*  This 
combined  affect  caused  strain  on  countries  balance  of 
payments  that  had  an  accumulative  affect  in  the  1 *70 « . 

Today  the  weapons  buying  trends  are  reversing. 

F'e  tro-dol  1  ars  are  not  flowing  as  they  did  in  the  1970  s,  and 
the  arms  transfer  trends  reflect  this  fact.  Throughout  the 
world  there  are  indications  that  debt  burden  pressures 
have  slowed  or  resulted  in  countries  reallocating  monies 
previously  designated  for  armaments.  This  trend  should 
continue  as  the  oil  market  remains  soft  and  arms  suppl ier 
nations  come  under  pressure  to  cut  back  their-  foreign 
assistance  grants  and  loans.  However,  despite  these 
trends,  it  remains  a  fact  that  about  64  percent  of  the 

O 

W .  R .  Cline,  International  Debt  and  the  Stability 
of  he  World  Economy (Wash i nQton .  D.C.:  Institute  of 
International  Economics,  1983),  pp.  20-22. 

9 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  , 
Ulor  1  d  Military  Expenditures  and  Arms  Transfers. 

(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1985), 
pp.  6-7. 
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total  arms  trade  our  i  no  1  vyj— y5  i-ias  conducted  in  the  Third 


Wor  Id.-  0,-,  *  . 
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bov  i  e  t  Un  i  on  show  the  heavy  i  mol  11  e rri e n  t  and  compe  1  1  "  i  on  l  ■ 
both  coun  trie?. 

When  equipment  del i ver i  es  per  year  are  used  to 
determining  market  share  ,  the  U  .  8  .  and  So"  i  e  '■  ijn  t  on  a  <•  ■< 

l  argest  suppl  iers  to  the  Third  World.  Figure  1  d i sp lays  th 
supplier  trends  over  the  period  from  1965-1985.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  the  actual  U.S./Soviet  Third  World 
market  share  has  been  in  decline  in  recent  years.  This 
could  not  be  more  evident  then  when  examining  the 
statistics  for  deliveries  to  developing  countries.  The 
U.S./Soviet  Third  World  market  share  is  down  from  69 
percent  for  1978-1982  to  59  percent  in  1981-1935.** 


'SIPRI  1986.  od .  c  i  t  .  .  p .  325 
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FIGURE  1 
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France  has  consolidated  its  third-place  with  an 

increase  to  13.3  percent,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom, 

the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Italy.  These  tour 

western  countries  now  account  tor  28  percent  ot  arms 

exports  to  the  Third  World.  Not  displayed  separately  in 

Figure  1,  but  gaining  in  their  market  share  are  China, 
Israel,  and  Brazil.  These  countries  are  gaining  slowly  in 

their  exports  to  the  Third  World  because  they  impose  fewer 
conditions  then  the  superpowers,  and  their  products  are 


12Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute 
(SIPRI)  World  Armaments  and  Disarmaments  SIPRI  Yearbook 
1985  <  London :  Taylor  &  Francis,  1985),  p.  348. 


more  suited  to  the  Third  I -lor  1  d .  1  -  The  +in5i  comparison 

will  review  activities  in  1984-85  -from  several  sources. 

Statistics  tor  1985  arms  transfers  agreements 
c on c 1 u de d  by  major  suppliers  re v e a  1  i nterest i n g  f a c t s . 

First,  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  number 
one  supplier  to  the  Third  World  in  1985.  Second,  according 
to  "Strategic  Analysis",  The  United  Kingdom  held  the  top 
position  tor  1985.  Britain  captured  #7.73  billion  of  the 
#22.95  billion  total  for  the  Third  World  in  1985.*^ 

There  is  understandable  disagreement  among  the 
different  sources  for  these  statistics.  No  one  standard  is 
used  for  accumulating  these  facts,  and  information  for  the 
Soviet's  armis  transfers  is  almiost  always  estimated.  Some 
sources  use  actual  equipment  deliveries  while  others  use 
arms  agreements  per  year. 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  D i sarmamen t  Agency's 
annual  report  for  1985  on  world  arms  transfers  places  the 
Soviet  Union  first  in  1984,  followed  by  France  and  then  the 

*  _'S  I  PR  I  1  986  ,  op  .  c  i  t  .  ,  p  .  325  . 

*4Sheedhar,  Arms  Transfers  to  the  Third  World  in 
1 985( London :  Strategic  Analysis,  July  1986),  pp .  433-435. 
Statistics  were  gathered  by  Strategic  Analysis  for  calendar 
year  1985.  When  data  regarding  cost  of  the  transfer  was  not 
available,  an  estimate  was  used  based  on  prices  listed  in 
Aviation  Studies  Atlantic  (London).  Eastern  Block  and 
Soviet  transfer  data  in  many  cases  was  computed  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  similar  equipment  from  the  West,  which  is 
likely  to  be  somewhat  high  compared  to  actual  value 
transferred.  Data  included  weapon  sales,  support 
equipment,  infrastructure  facilities,  and  training. 


U.S.  for  arms  transfers  and  agreements  to  developing 


nations.*0  Table  1  displays  this  information. 

TABLE  1 

ARMS  TRANSFER  AGREEMENTS,  1984,  BY  SUPPLIER 
(IN  BILLIONS  OR  CURRENT  DOLLARS)16 


Sou i e  t  Uni  on 
Fr ance 
U.S. 

Other  n  on  -Commit  n  i  s  t 
Other  Warsaw  Pact 
Other  Communist 
Italy 
Other  NATO 
United  K  i  ngdorri 
West  Germany 


10.6 
9 . 4 
7 . 7 
2 . 2 

.  9 
.  7 
.5 

.5 
.  4 

t  O 


It  is  apparent  the  U.S.  was  not  first  among  nations 
for  exports  of  arms  to  the  Third  World  in  the  most  recent 
statistics.  This  trend  for  the  U.S.  stems,  in  part,  from 
Congressional  opposition  to  Middle  East  arms  sales  which 
has  discouraged  potential  agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia., 
Kuwait,  Jordan,  and  Bahrain.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Middle  East  continues  to  be  the  largest  Third  World 
region  for  arms,  especially  when  the  percentage  of  military 
spending  in  relation  to  gross  national  product  is 
considered.  The  Middle  East  countries  that  spend  more  than 
10  percent  of  their  Gross  national  Product  on  the  military 
include:  Saudi  Arabia,  Qatar,  Israel,  Oman,  Libya,  Jordan, 


15 


AC DA ,  op .  c i t . ,  p .  42 , 


16 


Ibid. 


10 


Syria,  North  and  South  Yemen . *  1  This  spending  trend  can  b 
partially  explained  by  the  increased  threat  to  the  region 
from  the  prolonged  I  ran- Iraq  igar  and  by  the  forty  years  ot 
hostilities  between  Israel  and  her  neighbors.  The  Gulf 
Cooperative  Council  (GCC)  states  (Bahrain,  Oman,  Kuwait, 
Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirate;,  fearful 
of  a  rise  in  Islamic  fundamental  ism,  have  moved  to 
strengthening  their  military  capabilities.  Iraq  and  Iran, 
now  fighting  for  the  seventh  straight  year,  represent  4*4 
percent  of  all  arms  sales  in  the  Middle  East  in  19S4.  The 

GCC  is  close  behind  with  30  percent.  Similar  trends  are 

found  for  1935. 

In  1985,  the  total  dollar  value  of  arms  contracted 

for  in  the  Third  World  was  *22.95  billion.1'’’  A  regional 

examination  shows  that  the  Middle  East  continues  to  be  the 
dominant  market  as  can  be  expected.  The  top  three  buying 
countries  are  listed  for  1985  in  the  next  table. 


1 ^ I b i d . ,  p.  7. 

1 8  I b i d .  ,  pp .  52-88 . 
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op .  c i t  .  , 


p  .  433 


TABLE  2 

LEADING  MIDDLE  EAST  COUNTRIES  FOR  ARMS 
TRANSFERS  IN  1985*° 


Saudi  Arabia 

8.3 

I  r  aq 

4 . 0 

I  r  an 

2 . 1 

The  largest  share  of  the 

sales  in  1 9  85  went  to 

Saudi  Arabia.  Out  of  the  $16.95  billion  of  sales-  to  the 
West  Asian  countries,  Saudi  Arabia  alone  accounted  for 
nearly  50  percent  followed  by  Iraq  and  Iran.^*  An  overall 
regional  listing  of  arms  transfer  contracts  for  1985  was 
published  by  “Strategic  Analysis"  and  is  displayed  in  Table 
3. 


TABLE  3 

REGIONAL  ARMS  CONTRACTS  IN  198522 
REGION  VALUE  <*  BILLION) 


East  As i a 

1  .725 

Sou  th  Asia 

1.113 

Southeast  As 

i  a 

1  .602 

West  Asia 

16.959 

Africa 

.460 

Latin  Amer i 

c  a 

1  .053 

Central  Amer 

i  c  a 

.040 

TOTAL 

22.952 

In  East  Asia,  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
followed  by  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  were  reported  as 
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This  re11  tew  of  the  data  was  intended  to  illustrate 
the  magn  i  tude  of  arms  transfer  business  in  the  Tfiird  Wor  1  d . 
It  is  u  r.  i  ;  !•:  e  !  -  that-  these  trends  will  apprec  i  abl  ■  ■:  la  3  «%  ge  r, 
tt-e  r  v  .  r  t.  ■  T :  id  Wor  Id  •-■ill  c  on  t  i  n  u  e  to  dorr,  irate  the 
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The  continued  high  threat  w 
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r  j  1  s,  and  therefore,  arms  w  i  1  1  conf  i  nue  to 


The  U.b.  cannot  iQhore  the  fact  that  it  w ' 1 1  be  in 


the  Third  World  where  competition  between  the  superpowers 
wi  1  1  occur,  not  on  1 v  in  the  form  of  arms  transfers,  but  in 


ow  intensity  conflict  as  we  1  1 


S  .  Fore i on  Military 


Sales  (FMS)  institutions  must  be  geared  to  satisfy  the 
special  needs  in  the  dene  loping  nations.  Foreign  Military 
Sales  cannot  be  one  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  instruments 
unless  it  is  effect i ve .  The  Third  World  offers  challenges 
beyond  the  immediate  problems  associated  with  sophisticated 
technology  transfer  in  the  developing  world,  be  it 
commercial  or  military.  It  is  how  well  the  U.S.  system 
meets  these  challenges  that  will  determine  U.S.  foreign 
policy  success.  In  this  regard,  the  USAF  plays  a  pivotal 
role  as  USAF's  systems  that  are  transferred  to  countries 
are  generally  more  sophisticated  then  others  transferred 
by  the  U.S.  army.  The  U.S.  Navy  has  very  few  affordable 
systems  that  are  sold  to  the  Third  World  compared  to  the 
U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force,  and  therefore,  has  a  very  small 


,t  *.t  M*  •  1  • ' 


CHAPTER  1  1  I 


EAST  VERSUS  WEST 

Given  superpower  competition  in  the  Third  World,  i 
is  important  to  understand  the  differences  in  the  strength 
and  weaknesses  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  secur  i  t>- 
assistance  del i very  systems. 

Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  point  once  again 
to  the  superior  performance  of  U . S . -equ i pped  forces  over 
those  equipped  by  the  Soviets.  Libya's  attempt  to  shoot 
down  our  Sixth  Fleet  aircraft  on  24  March  1986  was  a  clear 
failure  on  the  part  of  Sov i e t -equ i pped  and  trained  forces. 
Moreover,  this  was  demonstrated  before  during  the 
Syrian/Israeli  encounters  where  exchange  ratios  between 
U.S.  and  Sov i e t -equ i pped  forces  approached  80:1  in  the 
favor  of  U.S.  equipped  forces.  However,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  think  that  equipment  superiority  was  the  key  factor  in 
this  exchanges.  Other  factors,  such  as  training,  doctrine 
strategies,  etc.,  play  a  pivotal  role  in  these  success 
stories.  Certainly  the  Israeli's  success  was  due  in  large 
part  to  its  Command,  Control,  and  Communications, 
Intelligence  <C°i)f  electronic  countermeasures,  and 
counter-coun termeasures . 

Recent  history  has  shown  that  matching  U.S.  or 
Israeli  military  personnel  against  Third  Wor Id  adversaries 
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The  Vietnam  war  was  an  excellent  example  of  an 
instance  when  better-equipped  forces  did  not  affect  the 
war  s  ou  t  c ome  .  Nor  t h  V  i  e  t n  ame  se  an d  i  e  t  Cong  f  or  c  e  s  use 
a  systematic  strategy  to  ascertain  finer  i can  w ; 1 1  to  cent, 
the  war.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  forces  were  unable  to 
instil)  in  the  South  the  will  to  fight  and  defend  t hems  el 
or  their  country.  The  1 ?68  Tet  offensive,  although  a 
disaster  for  North  Vietnam,  proved  to  be  a  strategic 
victory  as  U.S.  patience  ran  out,  and  public  pressure 
started  to  mount  for  us  to  disengage  from  the  war.  The 
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Argentina  s  aduan  t  .  ~  1  ' 

wel  1  -entrenched  detens  i  ve  positions.  :  -  supc-i- 

and  reasonabl  sophisticated  equipment.  Once  a.u*  i  r  r,  <  1  i  r  ar  - 

technology  was  proven  to  be  less  cruci  a  ;  *.  h  e  n  organization, 

training,  and  fighting  sk  i  1  1  .  *  ■'  T  h  i  s  is  also  true  i  n  the 

fighting  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  Iraq  has  demonstrated  the 

limitations  of  high  technology  without  effective 

absorption.  Iraq  although  equipped  with  new  superior 

we ap  on  s  is  t  h r  e  a  t  e  n  e d  by  I r an i an  su c c e  s se  s . 

As  Mr.  Andrew  K.  Semme 1 ,  former  Chief,  Analysis 

Division,  Defense  Secur i ty  Assistance  Agency,  has  said: 

The  key  issue  is  how  Third  World  countries  make  what 
they  acquire  work  for  them.  The  serious  anal -st  would 
also  look  at  intangibles,  such  as  training,  technical 
assistance,  command  and  control .  organization,  and 
operations  and  maintenance,  which  are  equal  I y,  if  not 
more,  impor  tant  measures  of  capabil  ity.-^* 

Also  added  to  this  list  of  intangibles  should  be 
cultural  affects  on  absorbing  high  technology.  Therefore, 


^’“'Rodney  W.  Jones,  Modern  Weapons  and  Third  World 
Powers  (Boulder,  Colorado:  We  st v i ew  Press  Inc.,  194),  p.65. 


^Andrew  K. 
Assistance  Programs 


Semme 1 , " The  Realities  of  Third  World 
"  Defense  85.  January  1985,  p.  12. 
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World.  Only  a  more  detailed  analysis  will  help  answer 
questions  created  by  Third  World  performance  differences. 
With  this,  as  a  goal  ,  we  wi  1  1  now  review  the  radical 
differences  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  weapon  transfer 
ass  i s  t an c e  to  the  Third  Wor 1 d . 

The  differences  between  the  two  superpowers  starts 
at  their  basic  objectives,  and  flows  from  there  to  the 
question  of  non-al ignment,  or  neutral i tv.  The  Soviet  Union 
uses  its  military  transfers  to  create  dependence  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient.  The  U.S.'s  main  objective  is  to 
teach  the  recipient  how  to  function  independently  or  have 
individual  "self-sufficiency".27  This,  very  basic 
difference  carries  through,  and  reaches  all  aspects  of  the 
two  transfer  systems. 

The  Soviet  transfer  systems  as  a  package  ( turnkey 
operation),  including  all  the  items  needed  to  employ  the 
weapon.  Little  flexibility  is  allowed  Soviet  client  states 
regarding  delivery  schedule  or  support.  The  Soviets  will 
withhold  spare  parts  and  assign  large  number  of 
adv  i  sors/techn  i  c  i  ans  to  recipient  countries/^  The  level 

27 

Noel  C.  Koch, "Third  World  Problems  &  International 
Secuity,"  Defense  84.  February  1985,  pp .  16-42. 

^®Noel  C.  Koch , " Cockp i t  of  Conflict,"  Defense  86. 
March/April  1986,  p.42. 


of  logistics  support,  number  and  types  of  manuals, 
advisors,  munitions,  etc.  are  not  negotiable.  The  Soviets 
prefer  to  maintain  the  equipment,  thus  ensuring  dependency. 
The  Soviets  assume  the  decision-making  role,  and  there  is 
no  attempt  to  impart  the  methodology  used  in  determining 

support  levels  to  Soviet  customer  coun  tr  i  e  s  .  * 

Howe v e  r ,  the  Sov i e  t  transfer  me  t  h od  doe  s  h e  1  p 

counteract  some  of  the  deficiencies  found  in  the  Third 
World  with  one  great  exception  that  will  be  addressed 
later.  Third  World  countries  are  extremely  limited  in 
trained  manpower,  and  the  Soviet  system  of  performing  tasks 
normally  the  responsibility  of  the  recipient  country 
assists  in  filling  this  gap.  It  takes  the  responsibility 
away  from  the  client's  defense  officials,  who  have  limited 
staffing  capability  to  accomplish  the  analytical  analysis 
needed  to  determine  support  and  operational  requirements. 
This,  of  course,  causes  dependency  which  fulfills  Soviet 
obj  ect i yes. 

The  numbers  of  Soviet  advisors  and  technicians 
provided  the  Third  World  are  significant.  Table  5  displays 


29- 


This  could  not  have  been  more  evident  then  in  Egypt 
when  we  started  our  relationship  in  1979.  We  found 
Egyptians  trying  to  purchase  five  years  of  spare  parts 
because  of  thier  experience  with  the  Soviet  system.  We 
would  find  Egyptian  technicians  hording  reparable  spare 
parts  because  thier  experience  with  the  Soviets  taught 
that  either  they  would  not  get  the  necessary  spare 
begin  with,  or  reparable  spare  parts  would  not  be 


them 
parts  to 
re  turned . 
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the  i  tude  and  tr  end  ot  Sov  i  e  t  adv  i  sons  i  n  the  Th  i  r  d 

l dor  Id.  The  statistics  J  u s  t  f or  t h e  M  i  dd  1  e  E a  s  t  -show  that 
the  trend  tor  increased  Soviet  advisors  in  underdeveloped 
countries  is  increasing  in  parallel  with  the  increasing  u;> 
ot  Sov i et  surrogates ,  such  as  Cuban  adv i sor s  i n  Afr  i ca. 

TABLE  5 

SOVIET  &  EASTERN  BLOCK  MILITARY  TECHNICIANS  IN  THE  MI  '.IDLE 

EAST 30 


ADV  I  sQRi 


1  965 


,10  5 


1  970 
8 , 340 


1  975 


,  90  5 


1  979 


1  983 


7,615  11,850 


Recent  worldwide  Soviet  advisors  have  been  put  at  between 
22 ,000-25 . 000 ■  This  does  not  include  Soviet  forces  in 
Afghanistan,  and  does  not  include  surrogates,  such  as  the 
35,000  Cubans  in  Angola.  These  numbers  are  contrasted  by 
the  U .  S .  presence  in  the  Third  Id  or  Id  with  a  little  ov  e  r  60  0 
adv i sor s . 31 

These  large  numbers  of  Soviet  advisors  serve  to 
off-set  the  extreme  trained  manpower  1  imitation  in  the 
Third  World.  The  large  scale  Soviet  presence  is  beneficial 
to  client  states  in  providing  a  minimum  combat  capability 


uU.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  Na  t i on  a  1 
Fore i on  Assessment  Center,  Communist  A i d  Ac t i v i t i es  in 
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ER  80-10313U,  October  1980,  p.  6.:  CIA,  Directorate  of 
Intel  licence.  Handbook  of  Economic  Statistics 


Reference  Aid.  CPAS  84-10002,  September  1934,  pp .  114-15. 
This  statistic  excludes  Afghanistan. 

3 1 

Koch,  Defense  86.  op.  cit. 


w  i  t  h  f  fi,M  trained  national?. 


Hc/ieu  er  ,  emp*  1  o*  mg  I  ar  ge 


numbers  of  Soviet  technicians  to  perform  basic  support 
-functions  does  not  assist  a  country  toward  self-sufficiency. 
This  a  p  p  r  o  a  c  h  ,  doe  s  hi  ow  e  v  e  r  ,  take  t  hi  e  burden  f  o  r  p  r  o  9  r  a  rri 
success  away  frorri  the  cl  lent  state.  nn  ■  fai  lures  can 
easily  be  blamed  on  the  Soviets.  In  many  Third  World 
countries  this  responsibility  shift,  is  in  fact,  a  perfect 
c  u  1  t  u  r  a  1  ma  t  c  h  <  sh  i  f  t  1  n  9  or  av  o  1  d  i  n  9  re  s  p  on  s  1  b  1  1  i  t  y  1  s  a. 
common  cul tural 1 y-based  tendency  i n  the  Th 1 rd  Wor 1 d> .  Th 1 s 
was  seen  in  Egypt  during  the  transition  from  Soviet-run 
programs  < 1 955-73)  to  large  scale  U.S.  involvement  in  1979. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  involvement  in  Egypt  there 
was  a  constant  struggle  between  Egyptian  and  U.S.  officials 
over  the  need  for  Egyptian  military  officials  to  make  key 


decisions  for  themselves.  U.S.  officials  were  frequently 
confronted  with  statements  from  the  Egyptians  that  the 
Soviets  had  made  these  decisions  before  and  that  they  did 
not  understand  why  the  U.S.  could  not  respond  in  k  md.^ 
In  early  discussions  with  Egyptian  officials  it  was  not 
uncotTimon  that  budgetary  decisions  surrounding  quantities 
and  types  of  equipment  to  be  purchased  with  available  FMS 
credits  were  avoided  by  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyptian 


32 

David  R.  Olds, “A  Case  Study:  Peace  Vector  I  (Sale 
of  40  F-16s  to  Egypt),"  Air  Force  Journal  of  Looistics. 

Fall  1985,  pp .  21-24. 
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response  to  discussions  I  i  k  *  the  se  mj; ,  we  do  not  wanv  to 
to.  1  k  abou  t  the  bu  doe  t  c  on  strain  t  s  <  here  a  r  e  ou  r  e  q  u  i  prrie  n  t 
demand i  .  t;  1  1  them  in  the  ne...t  si  months.  This  tact'c  ui.j/s 
;  i  rri  i  i  ar  to  +he  -•-*  used  on  the  Jo1-1  lets. 

i-.;  ,  «ju  r  1  nq  this  trans  i  t  i  on  i  t  was  difticul  i.  to 

r.  a  i.  r.  >■  h*  i  ar.  =  to  grapp'e  '-u  th  the  manpower 

r  e  q  u  ■  >•  e  •  t  support  U  .  5  .  systems  .  There  were  man  y  reasons 
for  this;  however ,  three  stand  out.  First,  So 1  i e  t  weapon 
•s  •'stems  are  simpler  and  require  less  manpower  than  U.3. 
systems ,  and  second,  the  Egyptians  were  re  1  i ant  on  a  large 
Soviet  presence  to  maintain  those  systems  which  in  turn 
lessened  the  need  to  train  Egyptian  soldiers  in  maintenance 
functions.-'-'  Third,  and  most  importantly,  there  were  not 
enough  english  language  qualified  technician  available  for 
training  in t o  the  Arne r i c an  pr ogr ams . 34 

These  examples  point  out  why  a  large  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Third  World  has  been  helpful  to  client 
state*.  However,  this  large  presence  has  not  been  without 
d i f f i c u 1 t y .  Sou iet  technical  adv i son s  h av e  bee n  c h ar  qe d 


•^I  bi  d. 

^  I  recall  when  we  first  advised  the  Egyptian  Air 
Force  that  they  should  plan  on  700  trained  technicians  for 
thier  F-4  program,  they  responded  that  only  100  were 
necessary.  This  100  technicians  corresponded  to  the  number 
used  for  similar  MIG  operations  in  Egypt.  Later  it  was 
obvious  to  the  U.S.  team  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  have 
700  1 anguage  qualified  techn i c i ans  avail abl e  for  training. 
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with  v  ar  i  ou  s  forms-  of  bigotry,  especially  in  Africa. 
Soviets  are  reported  as  having  superior  atti  fudes.  There 
are  many  documented  incidents-  concerning  Soviet  attitudes 
t  ar  d  Th  i  -  d  l-Jor  Id  clients. 

I  r  i  Soma  1  i  a  ,  the  racial  a  t  t  i  t  u  de  s  of  So1-1  i  at  m  i  1  i  t  a  r 
•  d" i  -or?  served  to  undermine  their  c  r  e  d i b i 1  i  t  y  >  ■  <  i  f h  the 
'-'-■ma  1  1  -•  •  J  Wh  ile  in  Somal  i  a  ,  the  Sov  i  e  ts  pr  ac  t  i  ced  a  term 
of  apartheid.  They  did  not  mix  or  -fraternize  with  the 
Somal  is.  This  is  further  val  i  dated  by  accounts-  from 
Egyptian  officials  about  the  attitudes  of  the  Soviets 
during  1 955-73 ,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Third  World 
students  who  have  attended  universities  in  Russia.  Africa 
students  at  Moscom's  Patrice  Lumumba  University  faced 
widespread  discrimination,  reporting  that  they  were 
consistently  treated  like  second  class  citizens.-1'  This 
problem  has  caused  the  Soviets  to  use  more  surrogates  in 
roles  that  they  previously  performed  themselves. 

Lie  can  see  the  positive  and  negative  facets  of  the 
Soviet  security  assistance  system.  They  for  the  most  part 
have  systems  that  require  less  maintenance,  and  most 


Gary  D.  Payton, “The  Lessons  of  Somalia,"  Mil i tar 
Review.  January  1979,  pp.  66-67. 

■  Brian  Cr oz i er , " Sov i e t  Presence  in  Somalia," 

Con flict  Studies.  February  1975,  pp.  4-5. 
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T ha  relative  a  i  mp  I  e  c  omp  I  e  x  i  t  •  of  the  •  >  a  t 
s/s  t  ems  al  so  r  equ  i  ra  1  ass  manpower  to  ma  i  n  t  *  i  ri  it,  T  r>  i 
a  1  on g  w i  t h  t ha  presence  of  Son i a  t  technical  adv i  ; or  s  a  1 
underdeveloped  countries  to  gwe  the  appearance  o ! 
substantial  military  capability  wh  i  1  e  their  true  :  r :  - i 
and  ae  I  t-sutt  i  c  i  ency  are  questionable,  especial  i»  it  ...o 
advisors  or  surrogates  withdraw.  However  ,  as  has  Dear, 
noted  before,  the  actual  weapons  performance  depends  on 
man y  v  ar  i  ab  1  e  s  . 

I  believe  the  Soviet  system  can  best  be  described 
as  putting  "rubber  on  the  ramp"  in  a  way  that  does  not 
threaten  client  states'  endemic  culture,  but  the  Soviet 
system  does  little  to  help  the  client  state  toward  future 
self-sufficiency  or  toward  an  indigenous  combat  capabil it.. 

This  is  contrasted  by  a  U.S.  desire  to  provide 
friends  and  allies  a  self-sufficient  combat  capability. 

The  U.S.'s  objective  is  to  transfer  all  the  items  and 
skills  necessary  to  make  the  program  a  success.  With 
success  defined  as  the  ability  of  our  friends  and  allies  to 
employ  their  military  forces  for  national  interests,  and  to 
contribute  to  regional  security. 
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and  in  most  cases  the  complex  infrastructure  >.  cour.tr  >  ■  ; :  z  ' 
needed  to  implement  these  programs.  The  challenge  is  to 
transfer  these  sk ills  wi  th  a  minimum  U.S.  milt  tar  ■  and 
contractor  presence  in  the  client  countr..  Ur.  for  tun  3  te  i  •  , 
we  are  1 imited  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  net,  wi  th  some 
exceptions,  to  keeping  military  presence  in  countries  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  Attempts  to  get  relief  from  Congress  on 
the  total  numbers  of  U.S.  advisors  in  countries  has 
consistently  failed.33 

Along  with  the  training  challenge  is  the  fact  that 
we  transfer  state-of-the-art  technology.  These  weapons 
have  been  designed  for  U.S.  forces  using  U.S.  support  and 
infrastructure  systems.  U.S.  systemis  are  technological!- 
optimized  in  order  to  provide  multiple  capabilities  f  r  cm 
each  platform,  and  this  fact  drives  the  level  of  technology 
in  each  system  to  the  limit,  and  in  turn,  increases  and 
complicates  the  requ i remen ts  for  support  and  training. 
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tailure.  Foreign  governments  tor  •  -  -  ~  -c  no 

de  s  i  re  tor  1  at  i  ;  perce  i  "od  to  be  a  sec  on  d-  r  ;  -  a  a  •-  •  oh  ter  . 
Nor  wi  1  1  our  government  ret  use  to  tr  a  ns  t~r  *  >  r  =  1  -  1  i  ne 
equipment  to  the  Third  World.  Therefore,  F-l*  and  F-15 
sales  continue  to  De  miade  to  the  Third  World. 

The  l j . s .  mill  tarv  services  are  faced  wi  th  tr  . ing  to 
implement  world-wide  security  assistance  programs  that 
require  the  transfer  of  not  only  the  weapon  system,  but 
also  the  infrastructure  needed  to  support  that  modern 
weapon  system  in  the  Third  World.  This  requires  not  on  1  • 
transferring  technical  skills  and  support  associated  with 
t  h e  we  ap  or  system,  but  a  1  s  o  a  s  op  h :  s  t i c  a  t  e  d  supp  v  t 
infrastructure.  In  t  h e  Western  Wor Id  recess  a  r > 
infrastructure  is  already  in  place,  and  for  the  most  part  i 
taken  for  granted. 

The  Third  World  has  significant  impediments  (.fixed 
and  variable)  in  achieving  true  combat  capability. 
Infrastructure  requirements  are  most  important,  and  can 
have  a  significant  impact  on  combat  capability,  but  all  too 
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CHAPTER  IN 


THIRD  tJORLC-  IMPEDIMENT'S  TO  TEC  UNO  LOO  i  TRhNSFER 

Poor  weapon  •  ■  Herr,  per  tormance  in  the-  TC  i  r  d  Mor  Id 
can  be  blamed  on  many  causes.  In  an  ideal  si  t  u  <  f  ion  rne 
USaF  should  be  able  to  recommend  a  weapon  system  suited  + 
the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  recipient  nation.  >  <  e 
recommended  weapon  system  wi th  the  associated  technology 
has  to  be  in  the  context  of  the  client  state  s  technical  . 
e c  on om i c ,  1 abor  ,  s oc i a  1  ,  cultural,  and  p  s  vc  h o I og i c  a  I 
conditions  tor  system  absorption.  Unfortunately,  this 
rarely  happens  as  either-  pol  itical  pressure  or  country 
desires  define  the  choice  rather  then  being  based  on  the 
above  factors.  Therefore,  the  USAF  is  usually  never  in  a 
optimal  position  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  program. 

The  USAF  is  typically  faced  with  technological 

barriers  1  ike  the  absence  of  a  transportation  network 

within  the  country  to  move  spare  parts  or  other 

infrastructure  problems.  A  more  complete  review  of 
infrastructure  problems  will  be  done  during  the  ne  t 

chapter.  There  are  also  economic  barriers  where  the 

recipient  country  cannot  fund  the  needed  country  support 

i terns.  However ,  the  most  difficult  obstacle  to  technology 

transfer  is  cultural  barriers,  that  is,  those  having  to  do 

with  the  fact  that  different  norms  and  values  mar  prevail 


On  author 


on  both  side;  of  the  transfer  process.  On  author  <  j  i  •  ■  s 
f i ve  examples  of  these  soc i o-c u 1 t ur a 1  differences  that 
atfect  a  high  technology  transfer  I  ike  those  f i elded  b-  the 
hi  r  Force. 

1  .  Different  value  systems  generate  differing  concepts 
of  right  and  wrong,  proper  and  improper. 

2.  Different  economic  systems  generate  differing 
attitudes  toward  such  concepts  as  competition,  labor 
and  capital  efficiency,  and  acceptable  standards  of 

1  i  v  i  n  9  . 

3.  Different  societies  make  different  assessments  of 
the  relating,  merits  of  job  security  and  advancement. 

4.  Social  and  family  customs  may  different!,  affect 
interpersonal  r  e 1  a  t i on  s  and  the  individual  s  attitude 
toward  group  activities. 

5.  Personal  relationships  differently  affect 
or  gan  i  z  a  1 1  on  a  I  patterns.'*7' 

All  these  work  together  with  the  normal  human  resistance  to 
change  because  of  fear  of  the  unknown,  perceived  threats 
to  professional  reputation,  security,  or  to  existing 
organizational  structures. 

Cultural  i  mp  e  d  i  trie  n  t  s  to  technology  transfer  have 
been  studied  and  discussed  by  anthropologists  for  years. 
Seme  anthropologists  would  argue  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  any  technical  aid  program  in  the  Third  World  depends,  in 
part,  on  the  ability  to  predict  the  client's  reaction  to 
the  proposed  changes,  and  the  ability  to  manipulate  people 
to  achieve  a  particular  goa 1  .  This  is  a  lofty  ob j ec  t i v e , 


'"  Peter  B.  Heller,  Technology  Transfer  and  Human 
'Ja  1  ues(New  York:  University  Press  of  America,  1985), 
p  .  75 . 
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but  anthropologists  have  be  1  i  e'.ied  tor  some  time  that  the* 
could  greatly  facilitate  any  technical  aid  program  in  the 
Third  World  through  their  knowledge  of  the  recipient's 
culture.  The*-  be  1  teve  they  can  understand  and  predict  the 
impact  of  new  situations  on  cultures  and  affect  the 
acceptance  of  change. This  is,  in  my  judgment  and 
experience,  much  easier  said  then  put  into  practice.  In 
practice,  the  anthropologists  may  only  be  able  to  show  when 
and  why  resistance  is  likely  to  be  manifested  toward 
innovation.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  actually  affect 
a  change  in  the  culture. 

Social  change  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
People  are  readily  induced  to  adopt  new  ways  by  the 
prospect  of  immediate  gain.  They  will  throw  off  old 
fashioned  restraints  if  the  new  method  of  technique  offers 
them  an  escape  from  such  restraints.*  However,  in  most 
Third  World  situations  there  are  overriding  reasons  why 
there  are  no  incentives  associated  with  the  introduction 
of  a  new  technology.  For  example,  the  cultural  dynamics 
of  envy,  rivalry  and  favoritism,  can  mean  that  a  Minister 


40 


George  Foster .A  Cr oss- I n s t i t u t e  of  Social 


Anthropology  Cultrual  Anthropolgy  Analysis  of  a  Technical 
Aid  Proor am( Wash i no ton .  D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institute,  1951), 

p  .  6 . 

4 1 

Lucy  Ma i r . An t hr o 1 odo 1 ooy  and  Social  Change. (New 
York:  Humanities  Press  Inc.,  1969),  p.  9. 
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of  Defense  cannot:  at  tor  d  to  single  out  new  systems  and 
their  assigned  personnel  tor  special  treatment  over  other 
units.  This  can  be  the  result  o-f  a  mix  of  cultural  and 
P o 1  i  t i cal  reasons .  A  cl  ear  ex amp  I e  of  th i s  phenomenon 
occurred  in  Egypt  when  the  introduction  of  western  weapon 
systems  was  overlaid  on  eastern  block. procedures  and 
practices.  It  has  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
convince  Egyptian  officials  that  special  incentive  pay  for 
trained  Egyptian  personnel  assigned  to  the  western  system; 
could  produce  increased  productivity  and  raise  their 
morale.^2  The  real  prohibitions  were  the  cultural  and 
political  concerns  of  singling  out  one  group  for  special 
treatment.  This  could  not  be  justified  in  the  Egyptian 
officials  minds,  nor  could  they  risk  the  unrest  from  other 
sectors  of  their  military-  which  would  have  surely  proteste 
the  perceived  favoritism.  Also,  underlining  all  of  this  i 
t h e  political  constraints.  If  western  systems  were  seen 
clearly  as  overwhelmingly  superior  to  eastern  block 
systems,  internal  political  problems  could  result  with 
Egyptian  officials  who  try  to  maintain  a  balanced  approach 
between  the  two  superpowers. 

42 

Interview  with  Directorate  of  International 
Programs  personnel,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Programs  and 
Resources,  HQ  USAF ,  Pentagon,  December  1986. 
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Th  f  r  e  f  or  e  a  s  t  a  g  n  *  t  e  5i  tust  i  on  de  v  e  I  op  s  wh  ere 
cultural  an  cl  political  const  r  a  i  n  t  =  precl  u  da  s  taps  wh  i  c  h 
i-.iou  I  d  e-i  +  sct  a  change  through  incentives.  Incentives  wi  1  I 
'  e  i '•■ed  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  resistance  to  technology  transfer  in  the  Third 
wor  to  i  -  trie  cultural  conflict  with  the  value  system  that 
i  s  needed  to  master  modern-day  technology  and  high  tech 
weapon  systems.  People  prefer  their  traditional  values 
over  any  new  set  that  is  being  introduced  along  with  high 
tech  systems.  It  is  this  central  theme  that  causes  many  of 
our  security  assistance  programs  in  the  Third  World  to 
inevitably  fall  short  of  our  expectations  and  those  of  our 

cl ients.^3  Our  real  problem,  in  affecting  performance  is 

the  need  to  change  social  systems  and  human  attitudes; 

knowledge  and  human  skills;  physical  implements  in  which 

modern  weapon  system  technology  is  embodied.  All  these 

factors  are  complex  and  interrelated,  but  the  USaF  cannot 

be  successful  in  implementing  high  tech  weapon  system 
transfers  without  finding  means  of  overcoming  these  • terns 

to  resistance  to  change. 44 


43James  U) .  Wiggins  and  Helmut  Schoeck  .  For  e  i  qn  Aid 
Reexamined  A  Critical  Appr  a  i  sa  UWash  i  ngton  ,  D.C.:  Public 
Affairs  Press,  1958),  pp. 56-62. 


4  Gr  ah  am  Jones, The  Role  of  Science  and  Technology  in 
Developing  Coun tr i es( London :  Oxford  University  Press, 
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^  1  (J "  :  *  ■-  r  •  s  i  n  the  Hiepenic  culture.  I  n  the 
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p 1  cm  i  n  e  r  t  .  l>,  i  a  "slue  towerd  high  tech  labor  probably 

r  -  "  t  1  a  1  1  •  e  •  p  ’  a  i  r  z  better  that  an  y  other  single  *  a  c  tor  ,  ,h  . 
Latin  rMiier  i  can  court  tr  i  es  are  in  vary  i  ng  degrees  b  *o>  war  ,-j  i  n 
the  material  sense.  This  cultural  example  < H i span i c ) po i n t s 
toward  the  f  ac  t  that  the  way  i n  wh i ch  work  and  leisure  are 
valued  in  a  society  have  a  direct  and  important 
r  e 1  at i on  sh i p  to  the  su  cces s  ot  U . S .  technical  ass  i  s  t  an  c  e 
aid  programs .^5 


The  i  mp  1  i  c  a  t  i  on  ,  in  this  e  x  amp  1  e  ,  is  that  there  is 

no  incentive  among  the  best  educated  in  the  Hispanic 

society  to  pursue  careers  in  high  tech.  They  will  do 

enough  to  acquire  the  leisure  which  they  seek,  but  no  more. 

Using  this  principal,  the  Hispanic  does  not  work  up  to  -full 

potential.  Quite  the  contrary,  they  do  everything  possible 
to  obtain  shorter  hours,  more  vacations,  more  security 

from  discipline.  I  will  not  develop  this  -further,  but  I 
would  direct  interested  readers  to  James  Wiggins  and  Helmut 
Schoeck's  work  in  this  area. 
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Wiggins  and  Schoeck,  op.  cit.,  p.  76, 
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rtn  o  then  e  x  -amp  1  e  in  a  di  tterent  culture,  wh  i  c  h 
reflects  the  same  problem,  is  in  the  Arab  "ior  I  d.  The 
Egyptian  F-16  aircraft  program  has  exper  ienced  man-'  wor  k 
ethic  problems.  U.3.  advisors  report  that  the  normal 
workday  is  a  maximum  of  six  hours  and  attendance  at  wc  r  > 

■far  be  1  ow  what  wou  1  d  be  accep  tabl  e  to  ensure  a  succ-r  =  s  ■  u  i 

program. 46  yj.|e,  cause  1  les  in  the  cul  tural  and  economic 
situation  in  Egyp t .  The  Egyp t i an  techn i c i an  cons i der s  n :  s 
workday  to  begin  at  the  point  when  he  departs  from  home  an 
ends  upon  his  return.  Since  few  Egyptian  techn  i  c  1  -n  -  1  i  e 

on  the  air  bases,  the  travel  time  to  and  -from  work  is 
considered  part  of  the  workday.  Frequently  this  takes  up 
to  four  hours  round  trip.  Also,  the  extended  family  is 
extremely  important,  and  any  problem  in  the  family  require 


the  soldier  to  stay  at  home  and  personally  settle  the 
problem.  This  causes  high  absenteeism,  thus  hampering  any 
effective  training  that  can  be  planned  by  our-  U.S. 
advisors.  There  are  many  other  examples  which  could  be 
presented,  however  the  thrust  is  the  same.  There  are 
significant  cultural  impediments  to  transferring  high  tech 
western  systems  through  our  security  assistance  programs  t 


underdeveloped  countries. 


incent  I'.ie?  tor  their  h  1  gh  !  trained  people.  ^  c  1  osi 
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pO'int.  I  n  Eu>pr  recrui  ts  ’■<•?(  e  i  n  r  reduced  to  third 

gen  eration  computer  driuen  weapon  systems .  It  mje.  common 

to  see  an  Egyptian  soldier  randomly  plugging  in  new  circui 

boards  instead  of  using  the  test  equipment  to  find  the 

exact  fault  and  correcting  it.48  it  considered  safe  to 

predict  that  this  can  be  overcome  with  the  proper  training 

49 

and  passage  of  time.  In  the  U.S.  there  are  basic 
technical  schools  for  our  recruits  to  attend  before 
entering  advanced  training.  In  Third  World  the  technical 
schools  play  an  even  more  important  role.  They  can  assist 
i  n  cm  ere  cm  mg  recruits  aptitude  deficiencies  t  owar  d 


el  ec  tr  i  cal/'mechan  i  cal  skills.  This  is  an  essential  task  a 
one  of  the  major  impediment  to  technology  transfer  can  be 
the  aptitude  toward  skills  assigned  to  high  tech.  These 
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technical  t  r  a  i  n  i  n  y  =•>_  I- 1  oo  la,  it  structured  p<  r  o  p  *  r  1  •  ,  c  ?n  qo 
a  1  on q  w a y  t qw ?.rd  a  11  e 1 1  1  a  t  >  n q  th  n  problem. 

1 J  r  i  d  a  r  sufficient  pr  a  a  aura,  ch  anqes  can  ba  pr  cc-vcad 


: 


■  a  v  ***Ti .  In  Iran  -  ■  n  r  a  a  a  u  r  a  tor  c  n  .  ■  q  ^ 

c  au  e  i  ng  a  di  ar  up  t  i  on  ot  tne  a  i  a  t  i  nq  s- stem  under  the  Eh  ah 
wh  i  ch  ul  t  i  mate  I  y  wjs  doomed  to  fa  i  lure  and  di  s  as  ter  . 

The  process  whereb-  the  u.S.  tries  to  influence  a 

Th  i  r  d  I'Jor  ]  d  countr  .  is  an  arduous  task.  Euan  predict  n  o 

t  hi  a  ou  t  c  ome  is-  r  i  ak  y  .  Mr  .  Me  1  u  i  1  1  a  v  .  Her  sk  ov  its  s  a  ■  ;  : 

T  o  adopt  another  soc  i  a  t  y  to  new  ways  of  1  i  v  i  n  q  i  nvc  1  •>©  ; 
the  formidable  process  of  reshaping  basic  habits  that 
are  manifest  both  in  belief  and  in  behavior.  It  cells 
for  an  induced  shift  in  pre-establ i shed  ends  and  a 
directed  reorientation  of  value  systems.  It  requires, 
consequent  1 y ,  an  intense  analysis  of  the  existing 
relationships  among  the  various  aspects  of 
culture-technological  ,  e  c  on  om  i  c  ,  social,  e  du  r.  a  t  i  on  a  1  , 
political,  religious,  and  aesthetic  before  any  kind  of 
prediction  can  be  made  of  the  results  that  will  follow 
the  disturbance  of  the  balance  between  them.  '-1 

The  chal  lenge  is  trying  to  change  modes  of  I  wing 
and  value  systems  for  Third  World  people.  It  is  implied 
that  the  ends  we  envisage  are  superior  to  those  already  in 
force  and  that  their  desirability  is  beyond  chal lenqe. 
Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that,  when  these  new  values  are 
presented  to  our  friends  and  allies  that  have  other 


1 


Ibid.,  p .  90 . 


t  r  iji  ti  on  a  I  ap  p  r  ov  ed  end  s  ,  the  >■  mu  s  t  u  I  t  i  ma  tel-  display- 
t  h  e  or  i  g  i  n  a  I  u  a  1  u  e  s  w  i  t  h  t  h  e  neu  on  e  s .  But  t  h  i  s  cannot 
achieved  without  i n t  e  qr  a  t i n  q  the  new  into  the  o 1  a . 
Moreover  ,  this  process  of  integration  can  only  be 
suggested,  not  forced.  It  wi  1  1  be  our  fr  i  end's  and  *  i  ' 


in  tfie  erid  that  wi  1  1  dec  i  de  what  t  h  e  >  wi  1  1 


r,  t  and  ■ 1  h  a  t 


the/  wi  1  1  reject.  We  cannot  ouertl  •  man i pul  ate  them  1  e 

pawns  on  a  chessboard.  Our  U.S.  secur  i  t >  assistance 

advisors  musf  understand  this  process  and  not  attempt  to 

force  change,  but  they  must  influence  it. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  formidable  cultural 

impediments  to  technology  transfer  in  the  Third  World  and 

prescribing  a  -formula  to  address  these  problems  is 

difficult.  Our  U.S.  advisors  are  ill-equipped  to  address 

the  cultural  implications  of  their  actions.  U.S.  security 

assistance  programs  typically  reflect  a  unilateral  approach 

to  the  problem.  There  is  little,  or  no,  formal  assessment 

of  the  cultural  impl  i cat  ions  of  introducing  a  weapon  system 
into  the  Third  World  before  we  start  the  process.  We 

approach  the  situation  with  the  mind  set  that  what  works  in 

the  U.S.  will  work  in  the  Th i ed  Wor 1 d .  This  approach 

succeeds  in  dooming  the  programs  to  far  less  than  maximum 

perf ormance . 


v.'r/r.^ 
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I NFRASTRUCTURE  DEMANDS 

Coupled  with  the  cultural  impediments  to  tecnnolog 
transfer  in  the  Third  World  are  some  significant  add  i  t  >  on  a 
factors  which  can  substantially  influence  a  country; 
self-sufficiency  and  combat  capability.  These  ancillary 
factors  are  grouped  into  a.  category  called  infrastructure 
needs  or  requirements.  Infrastructure  requirements 
necessary  to  support  a  high  tech  weapon  system  can  be  u  e  r  *• 
allusive  when  planning  a  weapon  transfer  program. 

But  what  are  these  allusive  items?  They  are  the 
basic  elements  of  logistics  which  Westerners  take  for 
gr  an  t  e  d  ,  such  as ,  facilities  (reliable  utilities,  building 
built  to  Western  standards,  and  facilities 
op e  r  a  t i on  s/m a intenance) ,  t  r  an sp or  t  a  t i on  ( wor 1 dw i de ,  infra 
and  in  ter -base),  packaging  and  crating,  commun i c a t i on s 
(worldwide,  infra  and  in  ter -base),  and  logistics  procedure 
(supply,  distribution,  and  maintenance.).  The  range  of 
non- 1 og i st i cs  items  include:  organizational  matters,  such 
as,  establishing  a  headquarters  planning  function;  a 
manpower  system  for  both  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers;  and  technical  institutions  for  training  of 
recruits,  to  name  only  a  few.  This  short  list  is  only  s 
small  sample  compared  to  the  vast  range  of  infrastructure 


requirements  mhich  must  be  des.lt  with  by  the  USAF  when 


implementing  a  secur  itv  assistance  program  in  the  Third 
I'Jor  !  d . 

rtf  ter  the  difficult  task  of  identifying  the 
infrastructure  requirements  in  a  Third  Word  country  program 
comes  the  equal  I  /  difficult  task  of  finding  the  U .  :£■ .  agency 
that  can  assist  in  providing  these  needs,  and  training  our 
friends  and  allies  in  these  skills.  The  USAF ' s  Major 
Commands  have  been  assigned  responsibility  for  security 
assistance  tasks  that  parallel  their  USAF  mission,  and 
because  of  this,  are  parochial  in  treatment  of  non-standard 
requirements  outside  their  direct  sphere  of  responsibility. 
Unfortunately,  infrastructure  requirements  can  cut  across 
two  or  more  comrriands ,  or,  even  worse,  have  no  command 
capable  of  providing  the  requirement.  Obviously  when 
either  one  of  these  conditions  exist  the  accompl ishment  of 
the  mission  is  thwarted. 

The  principal  infrastructure  problem  is 
identification  of  all  the  requirements  to  support  the 
weapon  system,  be  it  operational  or  logistical  at  the 
inception  of  the  security  assistance  program.  Our  security 
assistance  advisors  and  institutions  are  not  prepared  to 
handle  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  requirements.  At 
times  our  advisors  place  too  much  emphasis  on  defining 
country  needs  beyond  what  is  required  to  do  the  job.  This 
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can  be  the  tnev  h  a**e  to  do  i  t  our  way  syndrome  .  iher  e  we 
supply  a  high  t * c h  article  to  ace om p 1  \  s n  a  a i m d 1 e  i  o o 


c  a  u  a  e  1 1 


t  h  r.  :  doe  a  it.  In  the  T  h 


t  i  a  entire’,  possible,  in  m  ?  n  > 


i.  n  c  e  a  ,  t  <_*  rrt  a  v 


a  i  on  i  t  i  can  t  s  tr  i  des  toward  combat  cap  at*  i  1  i  t  ,  wi  th 


r  e  ’  at  i  v  e  1  .  small  investments  i  ■  i  i  n  +  r  a  structure. 


U.3.  advisors  cannot  approach  Third  World  countries  m  th  a 
predetermined  formula.  ft  c  a  a  e  - b  ■  - c  a  a  e  s  t  u  d  >■  m u  s  t  be  m  a  d e 
tor  e  ac  h  c  ou  n  t  r  •  .  Flexibility  is  p ar  emou n  t  in  this  process 
In  the  remaining  chapter  I  will  present  some  Third  World 
infrastructure  examples  and  how  the''  impart  on 
self-sufficient. 

ft  vital  part  of  the  logistics  process  in  our  weapon 
systems  is  the  repair  and  return  of  reparable  parts.  The 
USftF  has  a  well  establ i shed  worldwide  system  tor 
distribution,  transportation,  tracking,  and  packaging  and 
crating  to  accomplish  this  critical  task.  This  is 
absolutely  critical  as  the  reparable  parts  are  usually  high 
dollar  items,  and  critical  to  combat  capability. 

Turnaround  time  is  essential  to  minimize  stock  dollar 
investment  in  these  items.  Also,  and  most  importantly,  the 
expeditious  movement  of  reparables  is  critical  to 


maintaining  aircraft  sortie  rates.  In  the  Third  World  this 
-function  is  made  more  difficult  because  distance  to  the 
repair  source  is  typically  longer  on  the  average,  and 


stocks  cannot  be 


a t ♦ or de d 


)  ar  oe  i  nve  s  tmen  t  i  n  h  i  gh  do)  I  ar 
b  •  th^se  Third  Mor  1  d  countries.  The  challenge  for  kne 
ad"'  a  or  i  a  de  a  i  gn  i  n  q  a  a  >  s  t  erri  that  can  pact  crate.  s  ri  i  :>  , 
and  track  these  assets  intra  and  inter  -coun  try.  1  h  i  a  »t.  -  • 
a  ourid  a  i  mp  1  e  ,  bu  t  it  is  not  . 

When  the  Egyptian  program  was  started,  i  *  )a?  *  - 

to  see  high  value  assets  sitting  around  waiting  for  pact  i  r, 
at  the  Egyptian  bases  because  there  was  no  pack i nq  mater  i  a 
available  nor  were  there  Egyptians  trained  to  pack  these 
items.  The  Soviet  MlSs  the  Egyptians  possessed  had  not 
required  returning  reparable  parts  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  advisors  had  taken  care  of  all  logistics 
functions  in  this  area.  The  Egyptians  had  no  experience 
when  it  came  to  reparable  parts,  they  were  issued  the 
necessary  parts  by  the  Soviets.  There  were  no  vehicles  to 
move  the  i  terns-  off  base  to  the  next  distribution  site. 
There  are  many  stories  about  Egyptian  soldiers  hitchhiking 
from  their  operational  base  with  a  spare  part  to  a  depot 
center  or  vice  versa.  This  also  occurred  on  a  regular 
basis  when  paperwork  had  to  be  sent  to  higher  headquarters 
because  there  was  no  distribution  system  or  mail  system  to 
the  operational  bases.  Exasperating  the  situation  was  the 
need  to  get  higher  headquarters  approval  in  writing  for 
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routine  logistics  transactions, 
advising  court  tr  ies  on  weapon  system  needs  have  t-pical  1  ■ 
overlooked  requirements  like  these,  e  pec  ting  to  -find  an 
e s t ab 1  i shed  syst em  al re ady  wor k i n g . 

Another  infrastructure  e;  ample,  is  the  need  to 
assist  underdeveloped  countries  in  developing  modern 
doctrine,  tactics,  strategy,  and  a  staff  planning  function 
to  support  high  tech  weapons.  Who  snould  be  responsible 
for  this?  It  is  the  Tactical  Air  Command  that  pro" ides  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  pilot  training,  and  possesses 
the  needed  expertise  in  this  area.  But  the  flying  training 
is  narrowly  defined,  and  Tactical  Air  Command  skilled 
advisors  are  limited.  Unfortunately,  the  knowledge  is 
needed  by  foreign  air  forces  attempting  to  cope  with  high 
performance  aircraft  <F-16s  and  F-15s)  and  the  associated 
required  capabilities  for  the  first  time. 

In  short,  the  U.S.  is  either  committed  to  the 
success  of  programs  in  the  Third  World  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  or  foreign  policy  objectives  should  be 
more  carefully  examined  to  determine  negative  impacts 
before  the  transfer  of  high  tech  weapon  systems.  This  last 
point  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  has  to  be 
considered  and  balanced  against  program  success  in  the  form 

^  *  0 1 ds ,  op .  c i t . 
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of  mee  t  i  ng  our  foreign  pol  i  cy  obj  ec  t  i  ve  s  .  It  w  i  l  ]  do 
I  i  1 1  1  e  good  i  -f  on  1  •  =hor*-term  foreign  pol  icy  objectives 
if  e  me t ,  wh i  le  in  the  long  run  countries  become 
disenchanted  hji  th  the  performance  of  U.S.  purchased  weapon 
systems  which  they  cannot  maintain,  or  util i ze  fully. 

The  third  ex  amp  1 e  is  the  need  tor  sophisticate d 
faci 1 i ties  to  support  high  tech  weapon  systems.  We 
typically  take  for  granted  in  the  West  that  building 
sy s t ems ,  i  . e .  electrical  me c h an i cal  it ems ,  w i  1 1  wor k 
according  to  design  requirements.  This  is  no  true  in  the 
Third  World.  Again  and  again  this  problem  has  caused 
complete  shutdown  of  a  system.  As  an  example,  building 
specifications  are  designed  in  the  i J . 5 .  using  Western 
standards  which  are  then  turned  over  to  a  Third  World 
contractor  which  simply  has  little  expertise  to  implement 
the  design.  The  results  can  be  disastrous  to  the  program. 
The  U.S.  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  in  conjunction  with  th 
U.S.  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  has  the  ability  to  design 
and  construct  facilities  world-wide  in  support  of  a  weapon 
sale.  However,  this  is  an  expensive  process,  and  one  some 
countries  like  Egypt  avoid  preferring  to  use  their  own 
con t r ac  tors. 

Another  facilities"  problem  is  the  need  to  operate 
and  maintain  these  facilities.  In  many  cases  the  operation 
and  maintenance  generated  by  these  "high  tech"  buildings 


* mil  i  n  t  a  i  n  i  ng  environmental  and  mechanical  s>items'  cannc: 
be  found  in  the  recipient  c  ou  n  t r  v .  T h  e  se  f  ac i  1  >  t i e  a , 
once  tv  :  ’  *  .  a-  e  tne  most  soph  i  s  t  i  c  ated  bu  i  !  d i  nos  i  r.  tne 

er.  v  :  '  ;r.man  r  %  '•  i  -  -r '  1  so  bu  :  ;  :  n  their  c  ;  ■  !  >  :.r 

sectors  an  d  ,  t  r  i  a  t  e  !  w  ,  d c*  ri  o  *  n  a. ■  ■  e  a  n  >  e  o  p  e  r  i  e  n  c  e  or 
a"  a  i  I  able  trained  human  resources  to  support  the 
r  e  q  u  i  r  e  m  e  n  t  .  Again,  as  w  i  t  h  other  i  n  t  r  a  s  t  r  u  c  t  u  r  e 
requirements,  this  requir erne nt  has  to  be  identified  du r  1  r.  ■*, 
p r  ogr  am  de  v  e  1  oprrie n  t  ,  and  t  r  a  i  n  i  n g  p  r  o v  i  de  d  .  Add  i  t  i  on  a  1  I  >  , 
building  maintenance  operating  costs  are  a  new  phenomenon 
in  the  Third  World,  and  budget  allocations  for  this  purpos 
frequently  have  neither  been  considered,  nor  made.  Once 
again,  wh i c h  or gan i z  a  t i on  sh ou Id  identify  the se 
requirements  to  the  country  before  the  sale?  In  the  past, 
this  has  been  a  secondary  consideration,  at  best,  and  ther 
is  no  one  USAF  Major  Command  responsible  for  working  wi  th 
the  client  on  the  budget  pi  I  arming  process,  or-  faci  1  i  ties 
maintenance.  Nevertheless,  the  requirement  must  be 
satisfied  for  program  success. 

There  are  also  cases  where  countries  have  had  no 
resources  (national  funds)  to  procure  common  building 
maintenance  items,  such  as,  light  bulbs,  filters,  etc.  In 
the  Third  World  a  double  constraint  exists: 


local  resource 


to  pur  '_h3i 
i  t  em .  Th 


r.  r  C'C  'J  -  am  ~ 


the  item  and  the  local  a v ai  1 abi  I  i  ty  of  the 
n  e  c  e  =•  H  i  T  a  t  e  £  3  u  p  p  1  v  1  n  q  c  ommon  items  f  r  om 
r  h e  under  de"e  1  o r> e d  c o ij r  t  r  •  .  a r> c  f  u  r. d  n  their 
t  <■  om  t- 1 1  v  •-  r  e  q  1  t  funds.  i>.  e  r  e  is  n  o  p  a  c  -  •*.  e 

l  r  d  .  ;  l'i  •  -  .  j  fi  G  3.  fj  /  t*  t  t*jf  t  1  3  0  Pi  0*1  ,  t  i  IT  1 


There  are  n ume r ou s  infrastructure  e x amp  1 e s  wh i c h  a 
case  could  be  made  for.  However ,  it  is  not  the  intention 
1 n  this  p ap  e r  to  s / s tern a  t  teal  1 y  c  a t a  1 og  all  it  ems  t h a t 
could  be  included  under  the  title  infrastructure,  but 
rather,  call  attention  to  the  need  for  a  systematic 
approach  to  identify  these  requirements.  I've  shown  that 
infrastructure  requirements  cut  across  all  areas:  doctrine, 
tactics,  planning,  facilities,  transportation, 
communications,  manpower  systems,  logistics  systems  and 
procedures,  and  training. 

Infrastructure  is  a  group  of  needs.,  which  uni  ike 
cultural  impediments,  the  USAF  has  more  control  over  if  we 
develop  methods  to  deal  with  this  problem.  This  group 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  a  systematic  approach  must  be 
developed  to  maximize  our  different  capabilities  to  met 
these  needs.  This  is  especially  true  when  considering  the 
cultural  impediments  that  we  have  little  control  over  1  r,  th 
Third  World,  and  which  have  a  significant  influence  on  our 
success . 
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CHAPTER  MI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 
There  are  si  gn  i  +  i  c  an  t  pol  i  c  v  cons  i  der  at  i  ons  that 
should  ue  examined  w.  th  regard  to  our  Third  Nor  1  d  security- 
assistance  programs.  In  this  paper  ,  I  have  examined  Third 
World  secur i  ty  assistance  programs  from  the  current 
worldwide  sales  trends  to  the  cultural  impediments  to 
technology  transfer.  I've  compared  the  U .  S  .*  and  Soviet 
security  assistance  programs,  raising  for  scrutiny  the 
question  of  the  major  differences  between  these  two 
systems,  i . e .  self-sufficiency  versus  dependency .  It  is 
the  U.S.'s  objective  toward  providing  self-sufficiency  to 
our  friends  and  all les  which  tax  the  U.S.  system.  To  do 


th  i 
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properly,  the 

U.S. 

must 

select  a 

we apon 

system  for 

par 
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i  c  u 1  a  r  need  t  h 
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on  system 

has  t  o 

have  been 

selected  taking  into  account  local  technical ,  economic, 

1  abor  ,  soc i a  1  ,  cultural,  and  p  syc  ho I og i c  a  I  conditions  in 
order  to  enhance  the  chance  of  weapon  system  absorption. 
Unfortunately,  the  USAF  has  few  choices  from  its  active 
inventory  to  mieet  Third  World  weapon  system  demands.  All 
the  current  systems  are  on  the  high  end  of  the  technology 
spectrum,  i.e.  F-15  and  F-16  aircraft. 

Given  limited  USAF  weapon  system  choices  for  the 
Third  World,  it  . s  certain  that  large  numbers  of  contractor 


and  USAF  personnel  will  be  required  to  support  the  high  tech 
systems  we  sell .  Self-sufficiency  can  only  be  achieved 
when  the  recipient  country  can  function  wi thout  a  1 ar ge 
scale  IJ.S.  presence.  The  record  shows  repeated  extensions 
of  U.S.  advisors  in  Egypt  for  the  F-4  and  F-16  aircraft 
programs  and  again  recently  for  the  U.S.  F-16  adv  i  sor  v  team 
in  Venezuela.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  this  situation  h  a  s  e  x i i t e d 
for  some  time  wi th  the  largest  concentration  of  U.S. 
mill  tary  advisors  and  contractors  of  all  our  securi  t 
assistance  programs.  Unlike  many  Third  World  countries 
Saudi  Arabia  has  the  financial  resources  which  enable  them 
to  employ  large  numbers  of  advisors  for  their  programs.  In 
the  Third  Wor Id,  the  1  i m i t  e d  trained  man p owe r  r  e  s  ou  r  c e  w i  1  I 
continue  to  defeat  our  attempts  to  help  our  clients  toward 
self-sufficiency.  The  only  long-term  solution  for  this 
problem  is  to  build-up  trained  manpower  levels  over  an 
extended  <5-10  years)  period  of  time. 

The  U.S.  security  assistance  program  cannot  solve 
endemic  Third  World  problems  ,i.e.  cultural  impediments  to 
technology  transfer  and  the  shortage  of  trained  manpower. 
What  can  be  done  in  the  short-term  is  to  focus  on  the 
security  assistance  requirements  within  our  span  of 
control .  These  can  range  from  organizing  the  country's 
planning  function  at  the  military  service  headquarters 
level  to  establishing  an  aerial  port  facility.  Any  real 
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success,  in  the  Third  World  toward  sel  t-sutt  ic  iencv  cannot 
be  made  wi  thout  the  USAF  maximizing  what  is  in  its  control  . 
The  other  Third  World  impediments  to  technolog/  transfer 
will  exist  tor  an  extended  time,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  not  wi thin  the  boundaries  of  USAF  s  control . 

Cultural  impediments  to  technology  transfer  cannot  be 
influenced  in  the  sh  or  t  run.  An  t  h  r  op  o  1  og  i  s  t  =  h  a 11  e  ar  gu  e  d 
among  themselves  for  some  time  on  the  possibi  1  1  ties  ot 
influencing  technology  transfer  in  the  Third  World, 
nevertheless  there  have  been  only  mixed  results  at 
achieving  positive  results. 

To  achieve  success  with  variables  under  U.S. 
control ,  a  much  more  comprehens 1 ve  approach  to  doing 
business  with  the  Third  World  must  be  developed.  This 
approach  must  start  from  the  front  end  of  the  weapon  sale 
planning  process,  and  extend  to  program  implementation. 

Assessments  must  be  made  to  catalog  both  cultural 
and  pol itical  i mped i men t s .  These  impediments  should  be 
kept  to  the  forefront  by  all  members  of  the  USAF  team 
(surveys,  in-country  advisors,  and  embassy  teams) .  The 
USAF's  initial  in-country  survey  team  is  the  key  to  this 
assessment.  It  must  be  broadened  to  not  only  scrutinize  the 
direct  weapon  system  support  requirements,  but  also,  the 
total  infrastructure  elements  needed  for  the  weapon  system. 
In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  such  an  assessment  cannot  be 


done  wi  th  a.  smal  1  survey  team  or  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope.  Defense  Department  officials  often  demand 
i mme diate  data  fr om  the  Service s  wh e n  a  sale  is  be i n g 
contemplated.  Usually  when  the  process  is  accelerated,  an., 
estimates  given  for  a  Third  World  proposed  sa'e  are  subject 
to  gross  miscalculations. 

What  must  take  place  is  the  development  of  a 
methodology  so  that  these  survey  teams  can  function  in  a 
systematic  manner.  Detailed  checklists  covering  the  entire 
spectrum  of  requirements  should  be  developed.  The  survey- 
teams  can  then  use  these  checklists  to  collect  and  bring 
the  information  back  to  the  appropriate  command  for 
analysis.  The  analysis  should  include  the  cultural 
impediments,  if  any,  associated  with  the  proposed  sale. 

This  information  must  then  be  properly  assessed  and  then 
forwarded  to  the  Air  Staff.  These  initial  and  follow-up 
surveys  are  critical  to  starting  the  program  properly. 
Moreover,  the  program's  chance  for  success  cannot  be 
estimated  until  all  factors  can  be  analyzed.  Realistic 
price  and  avail  ability  data  cannot  be  established  and 
presented  to  the  customer  unless  these  initial  surveys  and 
subsequent  analysis  produce  a  total  package  that  can 
support  the  system  in-country. 

Following  the  initial  survey,  the  data  must  be 
collated  and  analyzed  by  a  CONUS  organization  which  is 


specifically  trained  to  handle  and  assess  Third  World 
1  imitations  and  needs.  Currently  there  is  no  USAF 
or  qan i z  a  t i on  wh i c n  has  t  h 1 s  f  oc us.  This  or i  t i c a i  r u  n  o t i on 
cou  l  d  possibly  be  contracted  out  it  a  contractor  was 
de"e  loped  to  prcide  this  service.  This  contractor  w  ■ 
have  to  dr  aw  from  a  range  of  assets-  throughout  the  puoi  ■  ■■ 
and  private  sectors  when  designing  a  weapon  system  program 
for  a  Third  World  country.  The  most  difficult  area  is  that 
of  addressing  infrastructure  requirements.  Finding  the 
existing  U.S.  age n c y  w i th  expertise  in  pr ov i d i n g  t h i s 
service  will  be  difficult,  or  this  too  could  be  contracted 
out.  Innovative  approaches,  will  have  to  be  used  in 
addressing  infrastructure  shortfalls  in  the  Third  World, 
such  as,  establishing  contractor  support  packages  for  areas 
where  the  USAF  cannot  provide  the  needed  expertise  and 
support.  These  contractor  support  packages  should  t>e 
structured  without  regard  to  the  prime  weapon  system 
contractor.  This  has  been  successfully  done  in 
Saudi  Arabian  programs.  In-house  USAF  capabilities  should 
be  utilized  whenever  possible  to  save  costs,  but  contractor 
support  should  also  be  an  option. 

The  down  side  of  this  is  the  program  s  total  cost. 
Adding  infrastructure  support  to  a  Third  World  country 
program  will  add  substantially  to  the  weapon  system  cost. 
Countries  that  are  not  "cash  rich"  will  not  be  able  to 
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purchase  the  quantity  ot  end  items  they  desire  it  the  true 
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An  d  tin a  1  1 y ,  the  i n-cou n t  r y  t  e  am  e  a p e  r  t :  s  e  w 1  ■  1 
have  to  be  significantly  changed  to  meet  the  total 
requirements,  tor  Third  World  countries.  Typically  the  U .  S . 
country  team  and  Technical  Assistance  Field  Teams  < TAFTs > 
are  focused  on  the  direct  weapon  system  support 
requirement.  Other  expertise  will  have  to  be  added  if  a 
broader  range  of  support  is  to  be  adopted  for  Third  World 
sales.  Mr.  Jahangir  Amuzegar  in  his  case  study  on  Iran 
suggests  six  key  security  assistant  traits  needed  for-  an 
effective  advisor. 

First,  it  is  technical  skill  and  competence  in  one's 
discipline;  second,  dedication  and  enthusiasm  for  one  s 
m i ssi on ;  third,  an  ability  to  c ommun i c a t e  wit h  p e op  1 e 
in  other  countries;  fourth,  empathy  and  adaptability  to 
other  cultures;  fifth,  a  capacity  for  leadership  and 
organization  in  an  unfamiliar  environment;  and  sixth,  a 
talent  for  maneuverability  in  the  face  of  new 
impediments.  In  short,  foreign  assistants  should  be 
endowed  with  qualities  for  character,  understanding  and 
adaptability  far  beyond  what  is  considered  indispensable 
in  their  own  count ry.52 

Providing  USAF  technicians  with  these  skills  is  especially 
difficult.  The  USAF  would  have  to  develop  a  cadre  assigned 


Jahangir  Amuzeoar .Techn i cal  Assistance  in  Theory 
and  Practice  The  Case  of  Iran<New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Praeger  Publishers,  1966),  p.  210. 
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espec i  a I  1 y  tor  th i  s  mi ssi on .  Th i  s  i s  not  pr  sc t  i cal  i n  sn 
e  n  ■■  i  r  o  n  m  e  n  t  o  t  s  h  r  i  n  k  i  n  q  mi  a  n  p  ow  sr  and  budget  levels. 

Failing  this,  the  on  1  >  other  alternative  is  e  s  t  a  b  1  i  s  hi  i  nci  a 
contractor  based  system.  Providing  USAF  personnel  that  are 
not  equipped  to  handle  the  demands  in  the  Third  Wor  Id  can  do 
long-term  harm  to  these  programs.  It  would  be  tar  better 
t  o  p  r  ov  i  de  skilled  technicians  that  are  trained  t  or  t  h  e 
environment  ot  the  Third  World. 

We  s  i  (Tip  1  y  cannot  ac  h  i  e  v  e  su  c  c  e  s  s  in  meeting  ou  r 
t or  e i gn  pel  i c  y  obj e  c  t i v e  s  w i  t  h ou t  de  s i gn i n g  a  process  in 
light  of  the  total  system  requirements,  and  the  needs  that 
are  generated  from  the  introduction  o-f  high  technology  into 
the  Third  World.  Each  country  will  have  to  be  examined  on 
a  case -by-case  basis;  not  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  but  rather,  a 
systematic  approach  rout  ini  zed  within  the  USAF  and 
Department  of  Defense. 

Without  a  more  comprehensive  approach  high  tech 
weapon  system  programs  in  the  Third  World  will  produce 
miediocre  results,  at  best.  The  result  will  be  that  U.S. 
military  advisory  and  defense  contractor  teams  will  be 
forced  to  remain  in-country  much  longer  then  the  USAF,  or 
the  customer  wants,  and  this  will  drain  off  capital  needed 
for  other  projects.  Ultimately  our  friends  and  allies  will 
become  dsenchanted,  and  our  long-term  objectives  will  be  in 


j  eopardy . 
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